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THE CRITICAL-REQUIREMENTS By 
APPROACH TO EDUCATIONAL JOHN C. FLANAGAN 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH, 


OBJECTIVES PITTSBURGH 13 


IN a paper presented in the fall of 1946' and an- systematic approach to the development of educa- 
other presented to a meeting of the American Educa-_ tional objectives. In a third paper*® presented in 
tional Research Association in the spring of 1947? it 1947 a twenty-year program for personnel psychology 
was proposed that research techniques developed dur- was proposed and outlined. 
ing World War II be used to obtain information es- The purpose of the present paper, prepared after 
sential for establishing goals for education. It was a three-year interval, is to report some slight progress 
suggested that the usual procedure of calling a con- with respect to the program outlined in these earlier 
ference of “leaders” or “experts” to decide major papers. As a first step in developing educational 
matters of educational policy was badly in need of objectives a systematic definition of the problem was 
supplementation by a method of systematic collection proposed, including a tabulation of adult activities in 
and analysis of factual data, if it were not to con- which educational organizations are attempting to in- 
tinue to be a process frequently described as “the sure successful participation. It was suggested that 
The second paper extended the list be simply stated in terms which can readily 


’ 


pooling of ignorance.’ 

this discussion and outlined procedures by which re- be comprehended and agreed to by typical parents 

search techniques developed in the research program and citizens. 

of the Armed Forces might be used in providing a As the second step it was proposed that a prelimi- 

1J.C. Flanagan. Educational Record, Supplement No. 289 set of critical requirements be developed for 

16, January, 1947. 3J.C. Flanagan. ‘‘Current Trends in Psychology.’’ 
2J.C. Flanagan. Educational Record, April, 1947. Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press. 1947. 
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these activities. An aptitude, ability, attitude, or 
other requirement for a particular activity which is 
crucial in the sense that it is frequently a factor caus- 
ing either suecessful or unsuccessful participation is 
by definition a critical requirement for that activity. 

One of the other fundamental points made was that 
a comprehensive list of educational objectives cannot 
be developed either in the schools or in the universi- 
ties. They must be developed in the community and 
co-operatively with commercial, industrial, and gov- 
ernmental organizations. 

The illustrations of techniques reported in these 
earlier papers were all taken for research in the 
Since that time it has been possible 
to apply some of these techniques to a few situations 


Armed Forces. 


of a more general nature and this experience, espe- 
cially with respect to the further development and 
application of these techniques, will be reported here. 
It is believed that the list of adult activities around 
which educational goals are centered should in the 
first instance be short and comprehensive. For the 
purpose of stimulating thinking and to make the pro- 
posals a little more concrete the following list of five 
basie types of objectives is proposed as a means of 
orienting further studies of educational objectives: 

1. The adult should be a good producer of goods and 
services. 

2. The adult should have an appreciation of the scope 
of the knowledge possessed by our civilization and of its 
art forms. 

3. The adult should be a good citizen. 

4. The adult should be a good parent. 

5. The adult should be a good friend and fellowbeing. 


Most of the work to date has been on various as- 
pects of the first of the basic areas listed above. 
Studies have been made of the requirements for the 
effective Air Force officer,* dentist,5 bookkeeper, fac- 
tory worker, scientist, and airline pilot.? Although 
this list is limited, it appears that it has been demon- 
strated conclusively that the activities in producing 
goods and services of people at all levels on the eco- 
nomic scale ean be defined objectively in terms of the 
critical requirements for success in these activities. 
A second important point is that the techniques for 
determining critical requirements for a wide variety 
of activities have been developed and refined. In two 
papers presented in 1949 the technique for establish- 
ing critical requirements was described. The first of 


4H. O. Preston. ‘‘The Development of a Procedure 
for Evaluating Officers in the United States Air Force.’’ 
Pittsburgh: American Institute for Research. 1948. 

5R. F. Wagner. ‘‘A Study of the Critical Require- 
ments for Dentists.’’ Unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
University of Pittsburgh, May, 1949. 

6éJ. A. Nagay. ‘‘Airline Tryout of the Standard 
Flight-Cheek for the Airline Transport Rating.’’ Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Civil Aeronautics Adininistration, Division 
of Research, Report No. 83. 1949. 
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these’? points out the traditional procedures in estab- 
lishing job requirements and goes on to describe the 
critical incident technique and its application in cer- 
tain typical situations. The second of these papers’ 
presents five specific conditions which must be estab- 
lished to determine critical requirements and discusses 
each of them. Briefly these five points may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Actual behavior must be observed. 

2. The observer must have knowledge of the aims and 
goals of the individual with respect to the activity ob- 
served. 

3. The specific judgment to be made by the observer 
in applying the criteria for determining especially effec- 
tive and ineffective behavior with respect to important 
aspects of the activities reported on must be clearly de- 
fined. 

4. The observer must be qualified to make judgments 
regarding successful and unsuccessful behavior in the 
activity observed. 

5. The conditions of reporting must be such as to in- 
sure a reasonable degree of accuracy. 


Rather than describe the studies that have been 
carried out to date and the techniques which have 
been developed in connection with these studies, it is 
proposed to outline the procedures believed appro- 
priate for determining the critical requirements in the 
four areas not thus far investigated. 

With respect to the area of appreciation of human 
knowledge and the arts we note that unsatisfactory 
behavior is defined in terms of inadequate adjustment 
to a specific situation because of ignorance. Out- 
standing behavior is defined in terms of appreciation 
leading to especially effective adjustments to the situ- 
ation. These situations are of a type calling for gen- 
eral knowledge of the classification usually referred 
to as culture. The type of understanding and appre- 
ciation is included which sets civilized people apart 
from primitive groups. The critical requirements of 
this form of activity might be investigated by asking 
such questions as the following of a random sample 
of adults. 


1. Think of the last time your ignorance of human 
knowledge or the arts got you into trouble. Describe the 
situation exactly and tell me just what it was that you 
didn’t know that prevented you from acting normally in 
this situation. 

2. Think of the last time that, because of your appre- 
ciation of human knowledge and the arts, you were able 
to respond especially effectively in a particular situation. 
Describe exactly what it was that you knew which enabled 
you to respond in this manner. 


Previous experience suggests that these questions 


7J.C. Flanagan. ‘‘Current Trends in Industrial Psy- 
chology.’’ University of Pittsburgh Press. 1949. 

8 J.C. Flanagan. Personnel Psychology, 2: 4, Winter, 
1949. 
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vould have to be modified on the basis of experience 
with them, but they represent the type of approach 
which it is believed would be effective in arriving at 
q detailed definition of the well-educated and cultured 
individual as he actually functions in our society. 
Knowledge that people have which is in no way ever 
referred to or used seems truly useless. This is not 
intended to imply a utilitarian attitude toward knowl- 
edge. It is intended to suggest that culture should 
make a difference in daily living. 

It is proposed that the educational objectives re- 
lated to the area of being a good citizen might be 
arrived at in something like the following fashion. A 
good citizen is an individual who participates effec- 
tively in the development and application of the rules 
and procedures by which individuals and groups are 
assisted in achieving their various goals. Although 
self-observation and report might be a good technique 
in this area also, an example will be given involving 
the observation and report by a fellow citizen. 


1. Think of something you saw done by a fellowcitizen 
during the past week which made you doubt whether he 
was a good citizen or not, or, if accompanied by similar 
acts over a period of time, would cause you to feel that 
he was not a good citizen. State specifically just what 
the individual did and what you feel he should have done. 

2. Give an example you have seen recently of outstand- 
ingly effective participation on the part of a citizen in 
the development and enforcement of rules and procedures 
for some group of which he was a member. This can be 
either a local community group, a town, city, state, or 
national governing unit. State what he did, what the 
circumstances were, and why you considered it so out- 
standing. 


The definition of good parent behavior appears to 
be centered on the development of the children. In 
this situation certainly self-observation and report 
and observation by other parents would be appropri- 
ate and probably quite fruitful. It is also possible 
that interesting and useful information could be ob- 
tained from questions such as the following to be asked 
of children concerning their parents. 


1. Think of the last time that one of your parents did 
something which you felt had a bad effect on you. It 
interfered with your normal development and in your 
opinion should be carefully avoided by parents. Describe 
the situation in detail and state exactly what your parent 
did and what you feel your parent should have done. 

2. Think of the last time that one of your parents did 
something that was especially helpful to you in the sense 
that it will help you get along better or be more effective 
in some way. Describe the situation and precisely what 
your parent did and why you regard it as being outstand- 


ing. 


The final area, that of becoming a good friend and 
fellowbeing, appears best defined in terms of the atti- 
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tude of liking or disliking individuals who behave in 
this particular way. Although other types of ob- 
servers might be useful in this situation, probably the 
most productive would be reports of observations by 
friends, acquaintances, and casual contacts. 


1. Think of the last time you saw someone do some- 
thing which tended to make you dislike him. Describe 
the situation and what he did and why it made you dis- 
like him. 

2. Think of the last time someone did something which 
made you like him more. 


Although these general areas do not exhaust the 
field of educational objectives, it is believed that stud- 
ies of the type outlined are both feasible and would 
be very productive in assisting in the definition of edu- 
cational objectives. A start has already been made 
in area five in a study by Charles Allen and Paul 
Diederich of the Educational Testing Service. They 
have collected a substantial number of incidents from 
the students in one high-school group regarding inci- 
dents which caused individuals to like or dislike elass- 
mates. 

As soon as a comprehensive procedure has been 
developed for the classification of behavior incidents 
of these sorts it will no longer be necessary to write 
out incidents in full. Incidents as observed or re- 
called can be recorded by merely placing a tally mark 
in the appropriate code. It is believed that a system 
of behavior categories of this type will be much more 
meaningful and useful to educators than the set of 
trait names, with their attendant vagueness and am- 
biguity, that are in common use at the present time. 

Although it appears likely that in some of the 
above situations the judges: will not always be com- 
petent to make the judgment of effectiveness or inef- 
fectiveness which they are called upon to make, it is 
believed that the data as a whole should be very valu- 
able to educators in developing educational objectives 
for our schools. The eritical requirements for various 
types of activities, when expressed in terms of be- 
havior, become very useful for curriculum develop- 
ment, the development of achievement or evaluation 
measures, and the development of procedures for 
evaluating effectiveness of adults in these areas. 
These latter will serve as criteria for further refine- 
ment of the procedures developed. It is hoped that 
through the systematie collection of objective data the 
problem of developing educational objectives may be 
clarified so that individuals can make their decisions 
as to what the schools ought to teach in terms of the 
outcomes that they want in terms of the behavior of 
the adults of the community. Knowing the outstand- 
ing behaviors and ineffective acts of the people who 
have passed through our schools will not automatically 
provide us with a blueprint of what ought to be. 
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However, decisions have to be made, and well-estab- 
lished objective facts should provide a desirable frame- 
work in which the necessary value judgments can more 
intelligently be made. Establishing the critical re- 
quirements for suecessful behavior in the types of 
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adult activities which are the goals of education shoy); 
make it possible to establish criterion measures of the 
success of these former students and, therefore, ), 
the first time make it possible to develop a science of 
education in its broader aspects. 


Educational Literature Review... 





REFERENCE AIDS IN 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH" 


The prevailing pragmatism forced upon the academic 
group is that one must write something and get it into 
Situational imperatives dictate a ‘‘publish or 
credo within the ranks.—Logan Wilson, ‘‘ The 
Academic Man.’’2 

Research in education has not taken itself seriously 
enough to exclude those who have never considered au 
fond the problems considered by scientific method, the 
nature of the individual, the relations of the individual 
It has allowed 


print. 


” 


perish 


to society, and the meaning o¢ democracy. 
its candidates to proceed to research without a sufficient 
apprenticeship. It has been conceived either too narrowly 
as an undertaking in which statistics alone must bear 
the burden or too loosely as a field in which casual and 
disconnected observations, blessed by bold opinion, would 
serve the purpose. It has been particularly prone to 
attack all sorts of problems piecemeal, simply as problems 
for action, without ranging them in any order under 
directing general conceptions.—Henry W. Holmes, ‘‘Sug- 
gestions toward a Frame of Reference for Educational 
Research.’ ’3 

THe parade of educational publications proceeds 
at a steady pace; old and outdated textbooks are 
given a face-lifting; newer volumes shyly exhibit their 
daring dust jackets; monographs and dissertations ap- 
pear with monotonous regularity; and new periodicals, 
such as the Journal of Teacher Education, take the 
place of the defunct. The customary purveyors of 


educational literature continue at their appointed 


1For a critical analysis of the educational reference 
works published from 1945 to 1948, see W. W. Brickman, 
‘“Referenee Works in Education,’’ SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
68: 457-463, December 25, 1948. Discussions of other 
reference books may also be found in the writer’s other 
articles comprising the series, ‘‘ Educational Literature 
Review,’’ which has appeared at monthly intervals since 
July, 1946, in ScHooL AND Society. For suggestions on 
works to be discussed in the current article, the writer is 
indebted to Mrs. Louellen Remmy Beyer, managing edi- 
tor of ScHoon AND SocigETy, and to Mrs. Claire W. Roth, 
supervisor, Education Reading Room, New York Univer- 
sity Library. 

2 New York: Oxford University Press, 1942. P. 197. 

3 Pp. 185-186, in H. W. Holmes et al., ‘‘ Educational 
Research’’ (Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Edueation, 1939). 

4 In ‘‘ Educational Books of 1949,’’ Phi Delta Kappan, 
XXXI, April, 1950, pp. 396-411, Julia Certain and Ceceile 
Richman present their annual comprehensive, if not 
complete, listing of books, pamphlets, and other materials 
dealing with educational questions. 


By 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
tasks—the editors of associational reports, journals, 
and yearbooks; the local, state, and national pro. 
ducers of curricular materials and school statistics: 
the various viewers-with-alarm and the doughty de. 
fenders of educational ideologies; the inventors of 
“new” techniques and the spinners of tales about the 
scholastie glories of the temps perdu; and the tireless 
manufacturers of masters’ and doctors’ theses.’ Add 
to this the accelerated appearance of countless pam- 
phlet and serial publications treating the UNESCO 
areas of interest, and it becomes increasingly plain 
that there will always be room in educational litera- 
ture for guides and sundry other reference works to 
help the consumer out of the chaos. All of which 
makes it appropriate for the writer to examine the 
new tools for educational search and research. 

A glance at the appended bibliography will con- 
vince most readers that there are few references of 
greater utility for serious research than “The Third 
Mental Measurements Yearbook,” the “Encyclopedia 
of Educational Research,’ and the “Universities of 
the World outside U. S. A.” The first-named, edited 
by Oscar K. Buros, director of the Institute of Mental 
Measurements of Rutgers University’s School of Edu- 
eation, is the initial postwar edition of a celebrated 
source of reliable information on a variety of tests. 
This installment classifies and describes 663 tests, 
most of which are followed by critical reviews espe- 
cially prepared for this volume by a host of promi- 
nent educationists and psychologists, e.g., Ralph W. 
Tyler, Paul Witty, Irving Lorge, C. M. Louttit, and 
the late Clifford Woody. The editor has aimed at 
all-inclusiveness and seems to have succeded, for it is 
next to impossible to think of any educational, psy- 
chological, or vocational test released between 194/ 
and 1947 that has been omitted. Understandably 
enough, the test evaluations consume the major por- 
tion of this 1,000-page, double-columned tome, but 
there is sufficient space for 200 pages of reviews of 
books on measurements, as well as for indexes of 
periodicals, publishers, tests, books, and names. The 

5 See C. V. Good, ‘‘ Doctors’ Dissertations under Way in 


Edueation, 1949-1950,’’ Phi Delta Kappan, XXXI, Feb- 
ruary, 1950, pp. 268-292. 
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houlg style of much of the writing, as may be expected, is 
f th, full of psychological lingo, the review of test #146 


peing a notable exception. Occasionally, as in the 
case of test #42, the review may be less than critical. 
About the only visible shortcoming in this exhaustive 
yolume is the visually exhausting type size of the 
pibliographies, particularly when they run for pages 
and pages (e.g., pp. 124-132, 375-379). In virtually 
al! other respects Buros’s yearbook is a model of an 
edueational reference book. The libraries of school 













‘ superintendents and principals, of colleges and uni- 
versities, and of education and psychology depart- 
=n ments cannot very well function without it. 
pro. The second edition of the “Encyclopedia of Edu- 
latins: eational Research,” edited for the American Educa- 
. ‘ tional Research Association by Walter S. Monroe, 
—— Distinguished Professor of Education at the Univer- 
it the sity of Illinois, is featured by numerous changes. 
sles The basic form of presentation, that of the broad 
Add area unit (adult education, elementary education, ete.) 
pam. has been retained, but there has been a reshuffling of 
SCO many of the original smaller articles under these 
plain headings. The most significant changes are the ex- 
eve. pansion of the article on music education from a 
Ses te single column to about a dozen pages (pp. 761-772) ; 
hick the complete revision of Transfer of Training, Phi- 
“ losophy of Edueation, and Social Effectiveness of 
Formal Education; the omission of Philosophy of 
sin Science and Philosophy of Religion; the addition of 
7 General Education, Armed Forces Educational Pro- 
‘hird grams, Economie Aspects of Education, Intergroup 
ie Education, International Education, Veterans Educa- 
ee tion, and many other new articles; the addition of 
lited foreign data to Compulsory Education and Radio 
-“~ Edueation, and of historical backgrounds to Cur- 
Bde. riculum Development, Educational Psychology, and 
oied Colleges and Universities; the enlargement of Fed- 
ate eral Relations to Education, Science Education, and 
wale Pupil Personnel Work; and the excellent analytical 
spe- index on green paper in the center of the huge vol- 
aa ume. On the other hand, there are few or no changes 
W. in the various articles on religious education and on 
bas the church and education, while the article on Pro- 
at gressive education, except for the modification of a 
i i few words, remains unrevised and consequently very 
ae much out of date. There is no discernible improve- 
940 ment in Intelligence and Intelligence Tests, with re- 
bly spect either to inclusiveness or to recency and repre- 
an sentativeness of the information. Most of the few 
but old typographical errors have disappeared; some still 
of resisting correction (e.g., p. 283). Dr. Monroe de- 
of serves words of commendation for his insistence on 
The the principle of the relativity of the research find- 
ings and for his encouragement of reasonably long 
yin 


bibliographies at the end of each article (the range 
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extends from three items after Behaviorism to 274 
following Negro Education). Tke roster of eontrib- 
utors comprises such research leaders as A. S. Barr, 
Carter V. Good, William 8. Gray, Douglas E. Scates, 
M. R. Trabue, Guy M. Wilson, J. Wayne Wright- 
stone, and many others whose names are equally or 
less known. 
edition need net keep it alongside the new one, since 
the latter supersedes the volume published in 1941. 
But the conscientious research worker will want to 
examine the old edition to note earlier figures and 
data and to make use of the supplementary articles 
in the Review of Educational Research.°® 

A really unique contribution is “Universities of the 
World outside U. S. A.,” edited by M. M. Chambers, 
the renowned researcher of the American Council on 
Edueation. Together with “American Universities 
and Colleges” and “American Junior Colleges” this 
new work helps form a trio of reference tomes that 
can scarcely be surpassed, in the foreseeable future 
at least. On the basis of information gleaned from 
questionnaires and official publications, Dr. Chambers 
offers conerete details on over 2,000 higher institu- 
Such 
data generally include historical background, admis- 
sion requirements, administration and organization, 
language of instruction, degree requirements, enroll- 
ment and staff figures, fees, library facilities, chief 
administrative and 
With modesty and caution, Chambers disclaims thor- 


Readers and libraries possessing the first 


tions located in more than 70 foreign countries. 


officers, miscellaneous matters. 
oughness of coverage and any special sanctity for 
his statistics. The features of the book are the 55- 
page informative introduction on the international 
aspects of higher education, the descriptions of the 
educational systems of the several nations, the numer- 
ous bibliographies (not always felicitously selected), 
and the institutional index. There are special essays 
on France by Robert J. Matthew of the College of 
the City of New York, on Germany by Robert J. 
Havighurst of the University of Chicago, on Japan 
by Walter C. Eells of SCAP Headquarters in Tokyo, 
and on Great Britain and Northern Ireland by I. L. 
Kandel. This writer knows of no reference sources 
where so much fresh information can be obtained on 


6 The recent issues of this valuable reference periodi- 
cal treat ‘‘Mental and Physical Health’’ (December, 
1949), ‘‘ Educational and Psychological Testing’’ (Febru- 
ary, 1950), and ‘‘ Finance and Business Administration ’’ 
(April, 1950). The forthcoming issues will deal with 
‘“« Adult Edueation’’ (June, 1950), ‘‘ Edueation for Work, 
Citizenship, and Leisure’’ (October, 1950), and ‘‘Growth 
and Development’’ (December, 1950). ‘‘History of 
Edueation’’ and ‘‘Comparative Education’’ have not 
been covered since December, 1949, and there do not 
seem to be any plans for the Review of Educational Re- 
search to devote a special issue to these neglected topics. 
Perhaps, if readers should make their wishes known to 
the editors, the policy of exclusion might be modified. 
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higher education in Austria, Germany (plus the Rus- 
sian Zone), Japan, Israel, Pakistan, and the U.S.S.R. 
It is hard to find words of re- 
straint to match Chambers’s typical understatements 
Let it 
only be said that it is an outstanding production of 
inestimable value to the profession and the public. 

The work which the Chambers volume virtually 
displaces is “The World of Learning,” the third 
edition of which is now off the press. 


as in this volume. 


when describing his latest reference effort. 


However, be- 
cause the latter includes current information on re- 
search institutions, learned societies, libraries, mu- 
seums, universities, and professional schools in many 
nations, from Afghanistan to Yugoslavia, it still is 
of much utility. In addition, it mentions the names 
of the full professors of many universities. The 
material on UNESCO (pp. 1-17) is more or less 
like that found in the second edition. The institu- 
tional index is a weleome addition which makes quick 
reference easier. The omission of the Freie Uni- 
versitiit Berlin and the University of Mainz in the 
French Zone in Germany, among other things, make 
one question, in part, the blurb on the book jacket, 
“The only comprehensive work of its kind in any 
language.” 

Another directory which tries to furnish informa- 
tion on foreign universities, but does better in its 
coverage of domestic institutions, is the sixth edition 
of “The College Blue Book,” edited by Huber W. 
Hurt and Marion E. Abbott. This volume presents 
a wealth of pertinent data in a sequence of tables 
based on questionnaires, catalogues, correspondence, 
and other sources. Its main virtue is that the reader 
ean assimilate the material about an institution at a 
glance. Useful as the compilation is, it does not live 
up to its publisher’s reiterated boast that it is “the 
standard work of reference of the colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States and the world.” 

A first-rate reference work which deserves imitation 
is “The Yearbook of the Universities of the Common- 
wealth,” now in its 27th edition. This is a compen- 
dium of information on the higher institutions in all 
the countries comprising the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. Authoritative data are given on per- 
sonnel, history and administration, admission require- 
ments, foreign students, the events of the preceding 
year, and postgraduate scholarships and grants. The 
index of names and the general index are thorough. 
For its own scope, this yearbook is a better source 
than the Chambers directory. 

The fourth edition of “The Degrees and Hoods of 
the World’s Universities and Colleges,” by Frank W. 
Hayeraft and E. W. Seobie Stringer, furnishes pre- 
cise details, including colorful diagrams, of the aca- 
demic regalia worn by academic personnel, graduates 
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of colleges, and members of learned societies, esp. 
cially in the British Commonwealth. Mr. Stringer; 
introduction discusses the background of the univer. 
sity degree system, the materials from which hoods 
are made, and other matters of similar consequence, 
He mentions the degree mills in the United States, 
but maintains that the American system of higher 
education is fundamentally sound and honest. The 
long index of colors, with which this volume con. 
cludes, will delight the Emily Posts of the colleges 
and universities the world over. 

The venerable “Patterson’s American Educationa] 
Directory,” which is now being published under a 
new management, shows a marked improvement in 
format, type faces, indexes, and listings of schools, 
As previously, this volume, now edited by J. Morris 
Jones, contains an enumeration of schools and col- 
leges, personnel, educational associations and societies, 
and public libraries. Though incomplete, it is useful 
as a reference source on private schools. The omis- 
sion of library holdings is regrettable, while the in- 
clusion of page references in the alphabetical index 
of institutions would have made searches less time- 
consuming. The classified educational trade index 
and buyers’ guide will please purchasing officers of 
school systems and libraries. 

A more modest and less expensive compilation is 
the annual “Educational Directory” prepared by the 
U. S. Office of Education in four parts. “Federal 
Government and States” is concerned with the per- 
sonnel of the office, state departments of educa- 
tion, Office of Indian Affairs, and state library ex- 
tension agencies. “Counties and Cities” is a diree- 
tory of local superintendents of public, Catholic, and 
Lutheran school systems. A special feature is the in- 
clusion of population figures. Future editions should 
also give the names of the superintendents of other 
denominational parochial schools. “Higher Educa- 
tion” mentions the accreditation, names of key offi- 
cers, and other useful tabular information. There are 
several inaccuracies in proper names (p. 91) and in 
titles (pp. 29, 95). “Educational Associations” seems 
to cover the field comprehensively, except for the asso- 
ciations in Jewish religious education. Omitted from 
the present edition is the section on educational di- 
rectories, handbooks, and yearbooks. 
subject index is excellent. 

Two other Federal publications deserve notice at 
this point. The eighth edition of “Accredited Higher 
Institutions,” compiled by Theresa B. Wilkins, re- 
search assistant in the Office of Education, offers lists 
of all types of accredited colleges, universities, and 
professional schools and departments. The material 
is arranged by state, and there is an index of insti- 
tutions and accrediting associations. “Directory of 
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Secondary Schools in the United States,” by Mabel 
C. Rice, Margaret J. S. Carr, and Grace S. Wright, 
all staff members of the offive, is described as “the 
first comprehensive list of secondary schools” (p. v). 
Here are found data on the status of accreditation, 
enrollment, staff, ete., of public high schools (as of 
1946) and private institutions (as of 1948). Even 
if the latter are not fully represented, this directory 
lives up to its compilers’ description. The lack of 
state headings at the top or bottom of each page 
makes reference work rather laborious. 

Porter Sargent’s “A Handbook of Private Schools” 
and James E. Bunting’s “Private Independent 
Schools” have been described elsewhere.? At this 
time it may be said that the 1948-49 edition of the 
former is as incomplete and fragmentary as its pre- 
decessors. Mr. Sargent goes out of his way to de- 
scribe the clientele of some of the schools as belong- 
ing to minority religious group (pp. 331, 346), even 
though the schools are neither sponsored nor operated 
by that denomination. His trenchant introduction is 
as stimulating, although as wide of the mark, as ever. 
The current edition of Mr. Bunting’s directory is ex- 
panded somewhat and the descriptions of the schools 
are more precise and informative than those in Mr. 
Sargent’s catalogue. 

The most exhaustive work on fraternities is “Baird’s 
Manual of American College Fraternities,” currently 
in the 15th edition and under the editorship of Harold 
J. Baily. Originally issued by William R. Baird in 
1879, this volume contains lengthy descriptions of the 
development and present status of honor, recognition, 
social, and professional fraternities and _ societies. 
The principle of equality of terminology is extended 
to the corresponding women’s societies, the designa- 
tion “sorority” being employed on a solitary, un- 
guarded oceasion (p. 389). A special index lists all 
fraternities by college. 

Guidance experts and other college officials will 
find in “Study Abroad” the answers to many a query 
by students anxious to do their intellectual bit for 
better international understanding. Sponsored by 
UNESCO, this publication is a handbook of inter- 
national fellowships, scholarships, and exchange op- 
portunities for teachers, workers, and youth. Now 
in its second edition, this valuable work summarizes 
its predecessor and offers descriptive data about the 
fellowships of various agencies and nations. In all, 
75 countries are represented. The indexes are ac- 
curate and useful. Also of value is the well indexed 
and carefully compiled “Scholarships, Fellowships 


_and Loans,” by S. Norman Feingold, executive di- 


rector, Jewish Vocational Service of Greater Boston. 
Here are plentiful details for the prospective appli- 
7 Brickman, op. cit., p. 459. 
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eant and an unannotated four-page bibliography. 
There is no hint, however, as to the dates when the 
applications are due. <A serviceable work of refer- 
ence, but excessively overpriced. 

Another book which is calculated to burn a hole in 
the purchaser’s pocket, out of proportion to its refer- 
ence value, is the fourteenth annual edition of the 
mimeographed “Requirements for Certification of 
Teachers, Counselors, and Administrators,” by Robert 
C. Woellner, associate professor of education at the 
University of Chicago, and M. Aurilla Wood, place- 
ment counselor emeritus at the university. The only 
book of its kind, this guide to positions in the ele- 
mentary and high schools and m the junior colleges 
is unpaged and, because of mechanical imperfections, 
frequently difficult to read. The information on school 
counselors appears for the first time. Also of interest 
to teachers is the current annual issue of the “NEA 
Handbook,” a source of facts about the development 
and present status of NEA-affiliated state associa- 
tions, the NEA and its national affiliates, and 
UNESCO. Much of the material in this publication 
is of the inspirational and the how-to-do-it variety. 
Of primary appeal to administrators is the 21st edi- 
tion of “The American School and University,” which 
contains numerous articles on buildings and equip- 
ment, and an annotated bibliography (pp. 322-336) 
by Archibald B. Shaw, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Searsdale, N. Y. The bulk of the book is 
made up of attractive advertising matter, all of it 
appropriately indexed and classified. 

The publisher of “Who’s Who in America” and 
similar biographical volumes, the A. N. Marquis Com- 
pany of Chicago, has recently issued a brand-new 
work, “Who Knows—and What.” The idea behind 
this project is highly original and is bound to gain 
many enthusiasts in commercial circles and academic 
areas. This new reference work purports to list 
American “authorities, experts, and the specially in- 
formed” in a great many fields, with the exception of 
law and medicine. The editors admit that their effort 
is incomplete and disclaim grading the experts or 
“suggesting either comparative ability or individual 
ability” (p. v). The way to use this volume is to 
read the introduction and then to consult the locator 
index of 16,000 knowers “keyed to 35,000 subjects,” 
as well as the index of selected broad subject catego- 
ries. Professional educators will be able to locate 
many experts under the following headings: adoles- 
cence, adult education, books, child, children, educa- 
tion, handicapped, juvenile delinquency, learning, li- 
braries, reading, schools, students, teacher, tests, 
universities, et al. Upon discovering an expert, the 
searcher will find pertinent biographical and profes- 
sional qualifications testifying to the knower’s author- 
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ity. In many instances, it is necessary for the reader 
to reach for the “Who’s Who” to obtain data on an 
individual mentioned only by name. The prospective 
purchaser or library might well inquire as to the rep- 
This 
reviewer has neither the knowledge nor the time to 


resentativeness of the coverage of authorities. 


check all the subjeets for which experts are listed. 
However, a quick scanning of the pages reveals the 
absence of such bona fide specialists as John Wild in 
philosophy, Albert Hyma and Carl Bridenbaugh in 
history, and Mario Pei, Albert Guérard, and André 
Morize in foreign languages and literatures. In edu- 
cation, a sampling showed that A. S. Barr, Boyd H. 
Bode, Thomas H. Briggs, John S. Brubacher, R. 
Freeman Butts, Carter V. Good, H. G. Good, I. L. 
Kandel, Walter V. Kaulfers, Earl J. MeGrath, Ernest 
O. Melby, George D. Straver, and Robert Ulich, 
among many others too numerous to mention, are not 
included as experts. To be convinced of the inade- 
queteness of the selection of authorities the reader 
should look under intergroup education (Hilda Taba 
and William Van Til), history of psychology (E. G. 
Boring and R. W. Erickson), elementary education 
(William C. Reavis and Frances R. Horwich), and 
comparative education (Lester K. Ade, E. D. Griz- 
zell, Robert K. Hall, Henry L. Smith, and Thomas 
Woody). Many of these are acknowledged authori- 
ties in their respective spheres, but there are others 
who must be added to make the roster of experts 
properly representative of a given area. This writer 
suspects that the eross-indexing system can stand 
much improvement. Thus, the name of .Stewart G. 
Cole, included under several headings, should carry 
a reference to intergroup education; and that of 
Samuel E. Morison might well be coupled with the 
history of Harvard University. To sum up, here is 
an excellent reference idea which was apparently exe- 
cuted with excessive haste. A poll among the recog- 
nized authorities in the several fields of knowledge 
will undoubtedly yield a better sampling of expert- 
ness. 

Another “first” is the “Eneyclopedia of Vocational 
Guidance,” prepared by some 280 specialists under 
the editorship of Osear J. Kaplan of the San Diego 
State College. Notwithstanding the size of this en- 
eyclopedia—two volumes totalling over 1,400 pages— 
the editor rightly makes no elaims for complete ecov- 
erage. It is evident, however, that this work is com- 
prehensive in scope, including as it does much infor- 
mation on vocational guidance in foreign countries. 
The presence of such “names” in guidance theory and 
practice as C. E. Erickson, Donald E. Super, E. G. 
Williamson, and others of similar standing, serves as 
a guarantee that the field is well represented. In ad- 
dition, stellar names from other subjects, such as 
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Harold F. Clark, Truman L. Kelley, and J. Pay] 
Leonard, may be found among the contributors. Of 
particular interest: is the article on acting aptitude 
by Irving Pichel, formerly an actor and now a movie 
director. To use a trite phrase customary in review- 
ing collective writing, the articles-vary in length and 
quality. Many are exhaustive for an encyclopedia, 
while some are inadequate and incomplete (¢.g., pp. 
693, 1237-1247) and of doubtful professional value 
(pp. 121-136). Of greater significance to the user 
are the frequent editorial lapses: omission of bibli- 
ographies (pp. 142, 212, 398, 412, 699, 932), inclusion 
of inadequate biblographies (pp. 86, 1312), and neg- 
leet to edit and trim articles which are in need of such 
service (pp. 18-19, 200-206, 317-322, 982-983). 
This otherwise helpful reference tool might have been 
improved by such editorial aids as key headings on 
each page to guide the reader lost among the con- 
fusing sub-headings, a functional system of alpha- 
betization, logical cross-references at proper stations 
in the text, and a subject index. A good word must 
be said for the annotated bibliography (pp. 106- 
115) and for the analyses of aptitude and other tests. 

Edueators and other persons interested in the eur- 
rently controversial topic of Federal aid to the schools 
should ask their librarians to procure a copy of “A 
Compilation of Laws and Proposals Relating to Fed- 
eral Aid to Edueation.” This is a mimeographed 
work of over 400 pages containing summaries, anno- 
tations, and pertinent passages from laws and recent 
proposals as of February 15, 1949, all assembled by 
Zeno B. Katterle, associate professor of education, 
and Ruth E. Pike, research associate in the State Col- 
lege of Washington (Pullman). The splendid table 
of contents doubles as an analytic alphabetical index. 
The serious student of the subject will be pleased 
with the precise method of citation, the brief but 
serviceable bibliography, and apt commentaries. As 
a reference work for exacting researchers, however, 
the compilation might have been more valuable had 
the editors given the full texts of the key legislation 
and more space to historical background. A pub- 
lished volume would have made these additions pos- 
sible. The compilers should also try to make their 
book available to more reference institutions, since the 
only place this writer was able to consult it was in 
the law division of the Library of Congress, which 
was the recipient of a thoughtful gift by a Congress- 
man from the State of Washington. 

Bibliographies and summaries of literature are the 
vade mecums (or perhaps vadite nobiscums) to suc- 
Many are produced at peri- 
The 
8 Among those unavailable to this writer are E. Dale, 


‘‘Bibliography of Vocabulary Studies’’ (Bureau of 
Edueational Research, Ohio State University, 1949) ; 


cessful research work. 
odie intervals, but only some seem to circulate.® 
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fice of Education has in recent years issued two 
cellent bibliographical bulletins. The first, “Sum- 
aries of Studies in Agricultural Education,” is the 
nsult of co-operation by the office’s Agricultural 
Education Service with the Agricultural Education 
Section of the Vocational 
This bibliography consists of nearly 300 unpublished 
wasters’ and doctors’ theses, bulletins, and other re- 
warches completed during 1941-1947. The annota- 
rons are of substantial uniform length and contain 
summaries of the aim, method, findings, and interpre- 
‘ations of the researches. The classified index also 
cites the studies in the two previous compilations in 
this series. “Selected Bibliography on School Fi- 
nanee, 1933 to 1948,” by Timon Covert, the well- 
known specialist on the staff of the Office, is well 
cassified and reasonably comprehensive, but its anno- 
tations are rather brief. Moreover, it does not in- 
dude masters’ theses. Many readers will be inter- 
ested in the items on Federal aid to education (pp. 
}2-18) and private and parochial schools (p. 32). 

In the realm of private enterprise in bibliography, 
“A Critical Review of the Research in Elementary 
School Curriculum Reorganization, 1890-1940,” by 
J, Harlan Shores, associate professor of education at 
the University of Illinois, represents a type of edu- 
cational research that is unfortunately rare these 
days. Dr. Shores analyzes and high-lights the trends 
of his topic, and suggests desirable future research. 
His appended bibliography comprises 130 titles. 

An unusual kind of a volume is “Publie School Ad- 
ministration,” by Jesse B. Sears, professor emeritus 
of edueation at Stanford University and a veteran 
authority on the subject. Intended as a textbook for 
courses in school administration and as a reference 
work, this is actually a bibliographical guide to edu- 
cational literature. In his preface, the author stresses 
that his approach to the teaching of administration 
aims at the preparation of what may be comfortably 
called, following Plato, scholar-superintendents, rather 









American Association. 





W. S. Larson, ‘‘Bibliography of Research Studies in 
Music Education, 1932-1948’? (Chicago: Musie Educators 
National Conference, 1949); ‘‘Selected and Annotated 
Bibliography in Elementary Education’’ (Sacramento: 
California State Department of Education, 1949); and 
W. H. Conley and F. J. Bertalan, ‘‘Significant Litera- 
ture of the Junior College, 1941-1948’’ (Washington, 
D. C.: American Association of Junior Colleges, 1949). 
Edueationists appear to have overlooked the first-rate 
bibliographies and lists of research in progress published 
annually in the May issue of PMLA (Publications of the 
Modern Language Association). A check of this refer- 
ence source will disclose numerous items of value to the 
student of educational history and comparative educa- 
tion. In the ordinary course of events in educational 
research, it is unlikely that these titles will ever come to 
one’s attention. These compilations are also useful to 
those desiring to know the status of an important branch 
of higher educational activity and to all concerned with 
the teaching of modern languages and literatures. 
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than mere practitioners of precise techniques indoe- 
trinated in graduate teachers colleges or in the over- 
sized textbooks on administration. Thus, he not only 
offers discussions and extensive bibliographies on the 
many phases of administration, but also devotes about 
a quarter of his textual space to the materials and 
procedures of educational research and to the litera- 
ture on the various branches of educational endeavor, 
theoretical? and functional. The bibliographies are 
well classified and often briefly annotated. A major 
shortcoming of this exceptionally helpful book is the 
frequency of errors in proper names (¢.g., pp. 22, 
73, 91, 273, 334, 407). 

The 15th annual list of “Doctoral Dissertations Ac- 
cepted by American Universities,” compiled by Ar- 
nold H. Trotier of the University of Illinois Library, 
contains 3,609 classified titles submitted by 97 insti- 
tutions. Chemistry is first with 630 items, education 
following with 380. One dissertation was written— 
mirabile dictu—in Latin (p. 112). The system of 
cross-indexing needs overhauling, no indication being 
given that titles in education may be located under 
the other headings (¢.g., pp. 99, 104, 111, 116, 121). 
Misprints are few (pp. 2, 71) and the index eneom- 
passes the names of all the authors.?° 

Beginners in educational research will derive much 
aid and comfort from the third edition of “How to 
Locate Educational Information and Data,” by Carter 
Alexander, library professor emeritus of Columbia’s 
Teachers College, and his new coauthor, Arvid J. 
Burke, director of studies of the New York State 
Teachers Association. There is ample evidence of 
the revision, expansion, and reorganization of the 
material. There is scarcely a phase of library re- 
search that is not described in full detail. Taking 
little for granted, the authors are practical to the 
point of talking down to their audience and overstress- 
ing the obvious (e.g., p. 167). The chapter on the 
Education Index (pp. 108-123) is superfluous if one 
ean follow the directions for use as originally writ- 
ten in the index itself. The annotations of the 200- 
odd reference sources are frequently enlightening 
but nonevaluative. The section on the appraisal of 
current books in education (p. 234) is incomplete 
and sketchy. Foreign reference works are not dis- 
cussed, the “buck” being passed to the reference au- 
thorities, Mudge and Winchell. The authors are 
unaware that the lamented Loyola Educational Digest 
ceased publication in 1943 (p. 95) and that the re- 
searcher can be aided by a finer breakdown of the 

® The newly issued bibliographical ‘‘Guide for Students 
in History and Philosophy of Education,’’ by Frank C. 
Wegener of the University of Southern California (Los 
Angeles 7, Calif.: The author, 1950), will be reviewed in 
a subsequent article in this series. 


10 For additional comment, see Brickman, op. cit., p. 
461, and the footnote thereunto. 
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education categories of the Dewey (Melville, of 
course) and the Library of Congress classifications 
(pp. 72-73). For all these faults, Alexander and 
3urke’s key to keys to professional educational litera- 
ture is an eminently worth-while help to the student 
of education, teacher in service, administrator, and 
reference librarian. 

Also appearing in a third edition is “Elements of 
Research,” by Frederick L. Whitney, Colorado State 
College of Education. Its 16 chapters deal with the 
qualifications of the research worker, the origin and 
development of a problem, the various methods and 
types of research,'! the use of statistics, and the writ- 
ing of a research report. Exeept for an addition to 
the appendix and sporadic modifications in the exer- 
cises, footnotes, and bibliographies, the volume is the 
same as the preceding edition of 1942. The text 
proper is virtually unchanged, so that owners of the 
earlier version of this book need not be conscience- 
stricken if they save their funds for a more up-to- 
date work. The chapter on historical method, to be 
specific, is still very elementary and has practically 
no relevance to problems in educational history. The 
only changes here are the substitution of a biblio- 
graphical reference and the addition to a footnote. 
Any resemblance between the chapter on the philo- 
sophical method and educational philosophy is more 
or less coincidental. Dr. Whitney has not brought 
all of his facts and reading references down to date 
(pp. 63, 157, 174, 232, 250, 270-271) and has not 
employed an eagle-eyed proofreader to correct mis- 
prints in proper names (e.g., pp. 151, 214, 441). His 
book, in sum, comes nowhere near the standard es- 
tablished by the texts on educational research written 
by Good, Barr, and Seates, or by Monroe and Engel- 
hart. 

An outline of procedures used in the preparation 
of a thesis in education has recently been issued by 
Carlos Salazar Romero, professor in charge of dis- 
sertations at the Universidad Catélica del Peri. En- 
titled, “La estructura de la tesis universitaria,” this 
little book is based on the practices in nine well- 
known American universities. The bibliography and 
footnote citations are preponderantly derived from 
publications originating in the United States. Dr. 
Salazar is one of the growing number of Latin-Amer- 
ican scholars who are trying to raise the level of edu- 
cational research literature in his region.!? 


11 Readers may wish to examine the following new 
books which describe research techniques that may be 
utilized in educational research: P. V. Young, ‘‘Sci- 
entific Social Surveys and Research’’ (second edition, 
New York, Prentice-Hall, 1949); F. C. Irion, ‘‘ Public 
Opinion and Propaganda’’ (New York: Crowell, 1950), 
pp. 677-743; and M. B. Parten, ‘‘Surveys, Polls, and 
Samples: Practical Procedures’’ (New York: Harper, 
1950). 

12 Specialists in philosophy and educational philosophy 
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Those contemplating an elementary type of y. 
search work in Washington, D. C., would do well ;, 
arm themselves with the pamphlet, “Educational R,. 
search in the Nation’s Capital,” by Neil R. Lovelacq 
and John D. Frost of the University of Marylanj 
which describes the Library of Congress, the Office o 
Education Library, and other depositories of edyes. 
tional publications and data. The best sections o; 
this pamphlet are the few pages describing the spp. 
cific holdings in education and related subjects. Th» 
experienced scholar, and many a doctoral candidat. 
as well, will need a more thoroughgoing type of cata. 
logue.?8 

The final reference tool in the current series is thp 
second edition of “Fundamental Statistics in Psy. 
chology and Education,” by J. P. Guilford, professor 
of psychology at the University of Southern Cali. 
fornia. This substantial volume contains materia] 
which is more advanced and complicated than what 
passes for statistics in the customary texts on edu. 
cational psychology. Apart from the usual content 
(variability, correlation, ete.), Dr. Guilford offers 4 
discussion of the theory and applicability of the fac- 
tor theory. The accent in this book, it should he 
noted, is on the utilization of statistics in psychologi- 
eal, rather than educational, research, but the edu- 
cationist can employ it nonetheless to advantage. 

It is apparent that the production of bigger and 
better reference works is one of the current trends 
in education. There is a strong possibility that an 
educational Gresham’s law operating in reverse wil! 
in time eliminate the juvenile, padded, and weak pub- 
lications in this field. In that ease, one might hope 
for a marked improvement in the choice of subjects, 
methodology, and other aspects of educational re- 
search.’* It is high time, as Smith’> hints, for edu- 
cational research to come of age. 

On a previous occasion, this writer has suggested 
the desirability of a new edition of Paul Monroe’s 
“A Cyclopedia of Education,” a competent encyclo- 
pedia of education in the 20th century, a comprehen- 
sive international yearbook (the British “Year Book 
of Education” and the Kandel yearbooks are steps 





should familiarize themselves with the scholarly and sug- 
gestive ‘‘Problemas y metodos de la investigacién en 
historia de la filosofia; by Rodolfo Mondolfo (Tucumar, 
Argentina: Instituto de Filosofia, Universidad Nacional 
de Tucuman, 1949). This is the best, perhaps the only, 
work of its kind, so far as this writer is aware. 

13 #.g., ‘‘Guide to Manuscript Depositories in New 
York City’’ (New York: Historical Records Survey, 
Work Projects Administration, 1941). 

14Cf., A. Flexner, ‘‘ Universities: American, English, 
German’’ (New York: Oxford University Press, 1930), 
pp. 124-128. 

15 H. L. Smith, ‘‘ Educational Research, Principles and 
Practices’’ (Bloomington, Ind.: Educational Publica- 
tions, 1944), p. iv. 
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in the right direction), and critically annotated bib- 
jiographies and summaries of literature. At this time 
he would also recommend the continuance of the Office 
of Edueation’s “Bibliography of Research Studies in 
Education,” an international journal of research ab- 
stracts, and a new edition of Monroe and Shores’ 
“Bibliographies and Summaries in Education to July 
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E. J. MeGrath and W. N. Lyons, ‘‘A Bibliography in 
General Education’’ (Chicago: Journal of General Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, [1949]}). 
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F. W. Haycraft and E. W. S. Stringer. ‘‘The Degrees 
and Hoods of the World’s Universities and Colleges.’’ 
Fourth edition. Cheshunt, Herts., England: Cheshunt 
Press, 1948. Pp. 159. 


H. W. Hunt and M. E. Abbott. ‘‘The College Blue 


Book.’’ Sixth edition. Yonkers, N. Y.: Christian E. 
Burekel, 1949. Pp. 464. 
J. M. Jones, editor. ‘‘Patterson’s American Educational 


Directory.’’ Vol. XLVII. Chicago: Field Enter- 
prises, Inc., 1950. Pp. 1094. 

O. J. Kaplan, editor. ‘‘Encyclopedia of Vocational 
Guidance.’’ New York: Philosophical Library, 1948. 
Pp. xxi, 1422. $18.50. 

Z. B. Katterle and R. E. Pike. ‘‘A Compilation of Laws 
and Proposals Relating to Federal Aid to Edueation.’’ 
Pullman: State College of Washington, 1949. Pp. x, 
431. 

N. R. Lovelace and J. D. Frost. ‘‘ Educational Research 
in the Nation’s Capital.’’ Washington, D. C.: Educa- 
tional Research Bureau, 1948. Pp. 47. 

W. S. Monroe, editor. ‘‘Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research.’’ Revised edition. New York: Macmillan, 
1950. Pp. xxvi, 1520. $20.00. 

‘NEA Handbook.’’ Washington, D. C.: National Edu- 
cation Association, 1949. Pp. 448. $1.00. 

M. C. Rice, M. J. S. Carr, and G. C. Wright. ‘‘ Directory 
of Secondary Schools in the United States.’’ Cireular 
250, 1949, U. S. Office of Education. Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1949. Pp. x, 
496. $1.50. 

C. Salazar Romero. ‘‘La estructura de la tesis univer- 
sitaria.’’ Lima: Universidad Catélica del Pera, 1949. 
Pp. 93. 

P. Sargent. 
31st edition. 


‘©A Handbook of Private Schools, 1948-9.’’ 

Boston: The Author, 1948. Pp. 1008. 

J. B. Sears. ‘‘Publie School Administration.’’ New 
York: Ronald, 1947. Pp. xi, 433. $4.50. 

J. H. Shores. ‘‘A Critical Review of the Research on 
Elementary School Curriculum Reorganization, 1890- 
1940. University of Illinois Bulletin, vol. 47. Urbana: 
Bureau of Research and Service, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, 1949. Pp. 29. 

‘‘Study Abroad.’’ Vol. II. Paris: UNESCO, 1949. Pp. 
364. $1.25. Distributed in the United States by Co- 
lumbia University Press. 

‘«Summaries of Studies in Agricultural Education.’’ Vo- 
eational Division Bulletin No. 237, Agricultural Series 
No. 57, U. S. Office of Education. Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1948. Pp. iii, 120. 
$0.30. 

‘‘The American School and University.’’ 21st edition. 
New York: American School Publishing Corp., 1949. 
Pp. 785. $4.00. 

‘‘The World of Learning: 1950.’’ Third edition. Lon- 
don: Europa Publications, 1950. Pp. xii, 881. $10.00. 

‘The Yearbook of the Universities of the Common- 
wealth.’’ 27th edition. London: Bell, 1950. Pp. 
xxxi, 1361. 

A. H. Trotier, editor. 
by American Universities, 1947-1948.’ 
Wilson, 1949. Pp. xiv, 137. $3.50. 

F. L. Whitney. ‘‘The Elements of Research.’’ Third 
edition. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1950. Pp. xvi, 539. 
$5.00. 

‘¢Who Knows—and What.’’ Chicago: A. 
Co., 1949. Pp. lvii, 796. $15.70. 

T. B. Wilkins. ‘‘ Accredited Higher Institutions, 1948.’’ 
Bulletin 1949, No. 6, U. 8. Office of Education. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1949. 
Pp. iv, 120. $0.30. 

R. C. Woellner and M. A. Wood. ‘‘ Requirements for Cer- 
tification of Teachers, Counselors, and Administra- 
tors for Elementary Schools, Secondary Schools, Junior 
Colleges.’’ Chicago: University of Chieago Press, 
1949. Unpaged. $3.50. 


‘‘Doctoral Dissertations Accepted 
New York: 


N. Marquis 
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OUT OF DARKNESS THERE COMES LIGHT 


THE use of opposites tests is well known to all con- 
cerned with the construction and administration of 
objective measures of intelligence and achievement. 
These tests in general are useful devices for testing 
an individual’s understanding of words. It may per- 
haps be useful to extend this kind of instruction by 
contrasts or opposites to the inculeation of the ideas 
and ideals of democracy. 

This suggestion is foreed upon one’s mind as one 
reads “The Country of the Blind” by George S. Counts 
and Nucia Lodge. On almost every page of the book 
the reader is compelled to realize the challenge to 
democratic ideals and to appreciate their meaning and 
value. There is, however. more in the challenge than 
an appeal to the mind; there is a challenge to do some- 
thing to translate those ideals into practical action. 

No one reading “The Country of the Blind” can 
fail to understand and appreciate the meaning of the 
precious heritage of freedom. No one can fail to be 
impressed by the fact that totalitarianism means the 
suppression of every right that the individual enjoys 
under a democratic regime. At the same time, how- 
ever, the despotic emphasis placed by totalitarianism 
upon the unquestioning and acquiescent acceptance of 
obligations, which may be changed at will by the 
Party, cannot fail to convey a sense of the difference 
between propaganda and education with compulsion 
and the direst of penalties under the former and ap- 
peal to understanding and willingness to accept the 
obligations because of such understanding as the aims 
of the latter. 

In a book in which every citation of Soviet sources 
is, for the American reader, virtually a plea for de- 
mocracy because it is a challenge to defend it, per- 
haps the most striking total effect is the story of the 
way in which every aspect of intellectual life—polities, 
literature, drama, music, science, education, and the 
role of intellectuals as soldiers at home and abroad— 
is used as a weapon to insure unswerving allegiance 
to Soviet ideology. In a totalitarian regime there is 
no break in gauge between education and life, a break 
which makes the task of education, whether for citi- 
zenship or for appreciation of the many sided culture 
of a society, so difficult and yet so seriously urgent in 
a democracy. 

The subtitle of “The Country of the Blind” is “The 
Soviet System of Mind Control.” It may seem para- 
doxieal, but for students at the proper stage of devel- 
opment this book is recommended as a textbook to 
confirm their faith in and understanding of the ideas 
and ideals of democracy.—I. L. K. 





FREDERICK EBY HONORED BY 
LECTURE SERIES 

FREDERICK Eby, professor emeritus of the history 
and philosophy of education, founder and former 
chairman of the department, the University of Texas, 
has been honored by a series of five lectures. Dr. Eby 
completed forty years of service to the university in 
September, 1949, and on September 1 will complete 
fifty years of service to education in Texas. He had 
served as professor of philosophy and education in 
Baylor University (Waco) from 1900 to 1909. In 
addition to his teaching, Dr. Eby has been responsible 
for the “ereation of the history of education in Texas,” 
the direction and improvement of the summer session 
in the university, and the writing of a number of 
books in his field. 

Tributes were paid to Dr. Eby by the following 
members of the university staff: Charles F. Arrowood, 
chairman of the department of the history and philos- 
ophy of education, “The Place of History in Genera] 
Edueation,” March 24; Newton Edwards, professor of 
the history and philosophy of education, “Education 
as a Social Instrument,” April 4; T. S. McCorkle, 
dean, College of Fine Arts, “The Fine Arts in Gen- 
eral Edueation,” April 11; G. I. Sanchez, professor 
of the history and philosophy of education, “Back- 
grounds for Edueation in Latin America,” April 14; 
and James W. Reynolds, professor of junior-college 
education, “The Junior College Comes of Age in 
Texas,” April 18, The closing address of the series, 
May 2, entitled “A Neglected Factor in Education,” 
was delivered by Dr. Eby. 


TEST FOR DETERMINING THE MENTAL 
MATURITY OF CHILDREN WITH 
CEREBRAL PALSY 

THE Institute of Psychological Research, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, of which Irving Lorge 
is executive officer, has been awarded a grant of $4,965 
by the Coordinating Medical Council for Cerebral 
Palsy of New York City, Inc., with which to complete 
a standardized test for determining the mental ma- 
turity of children with cerebral palsy, according to an 
announcement made on April 24 by Dr. Lorge and 
Margaret Abbott, executive director of the council. 
Work on the project was begun, January 1, 1949, 
under a grant-in-aid by the New York State Associa- 
tion for Crippled Children which expired last Decem- 
ber. The new appropriation has been made by the 
council in affiliation with the Cerebral Palsy Society 
of New York City, Ine. 

The test being developed at the institute is nonlan- 
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euage in form and is designed to enable children with 
even severe motor disability to respond. Although 
the test is intended primarily for children with cere- 
bral palsy, it is applicable to children with any kind 
of motor handicap and may also be used as a mental 
test for all children. Dr, Lorge is directing the work 
with the assistance of Lucille H. Blum, psychological 
consultant, Cerebral Palsy Preschool Center, Lenox 
llill Hospital, and Bessie B. Burgemeister, research 
psychologist, Neurological Center, New York City. 


STATE SCHOLARSHIPS IN ILLINOIS 
As a result of revisions in the scholarship law passed 
during the 1949 session of the Illinois Legislature, 
there are 44 per cent more scholarships held by fresh- 
men in the five state-supported colleges and universi- 
ties than were held a year ago. One of the changes 
provides that pupils in the upper one third (instead 
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of the upper quartile) of high-school graduating 
elasses may apply for scholarships. The other major 
change is the increase in the number of scholarships 
available: two for each school of fewer than 500 pu- 
pils, three for those with enrollments of 500-1,000, 
and four for those with more than 1,000 enrolled each 
year. 

Of the total number of scholarship holders in the 
state over a period of years, approximately one third 
have attended the Illinois State Normal University at 
Normal. This spring 32 per cent of the 2,255 stu- 
dents enrolled are scholarship holders, representing 
the largest proportion of the student body ever hold- 
ing these awards. In the first semester (1949-50), 
scholarships were held by 758 students of the total 
enrollment of 2,438. Fees thus saved by students 
enrolled under the scholarship plan in the university 
for the academic year total $57,643.50. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending May 22: 10. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

The Reverend Joseph Nordenhaug, former pastor of 
the Rivermont Avenue Baptist Chureh, Lynchburg 
(Va.), and editor, Baptist Foreign Mission Journal, 
has been appointed to the first presidency of the 
Baptist Theological Seminary (Zurich, Switzerland). 
George W. Sadler, secretary of the Baptist Foreign 
Mission Board, has been serving as acting president 
since the seminary was opened in September, 1949. 
Frank K. Means, secretary of the board for education 
and promotion, has succeeded Dr. Nordenhaug in the 
editorship. 


Glenn G. Bartle, dean, Triple Cities College (Endi- 
cott, N. Y.), has been appointed provost, a title estab- 
lished by the Board of Trustees of the New York State 
University to designate the administrative head of 
the new colleges in the university system. 


Frederick A. Morse, former president of the Asso- 
ciated Colleges of Upper New York, has been ap- 
pointed provost, Champlain College (Plattsburg). 


Carlyle C. Ring, superintendent of schools, James- 
town (N. Y.), has been appointed provost of the new 
Jamestown Community College. 


L. E. Roberts, academic dean and dean of adminis- 
tration, West Georgia College (Carrollton), will sue- 
ceed Lloyd Alvin Moll as president, Middle Georgia 
College (Cochran), July 1. 


Harold S. Roberts, professor of economics, Univer- 





sity of Hawaii, will assume new duties July 1, as 
dean, College of Business Administration. 


Louis W. Norris, head of the department of philoso- 
phy and religion, DePauw University (Greencastle, 
Ind.), has been appointed dean of the university to 
sueceed Edgar C. Cumings, July 1. Dr. Cumings 
resigned some time ago to accept the vice-presidency 
of Coe College (Cedar Rapids, Iowa). 


Joseph B. Sprowls, Jr., whose appointment to the 
staff of Temple University (Philadelphia 22) was re- 
ported in ScHooL anp Society, January 29, 1949, 
has been named dean, School of Pharmacy, to succeed 
the late H. Evert Kendig, whose death was reported 
in these columns, April 29. 


Fred H. Gertz, chairman of the department of 
English, California State Polytechnie College (San 
Luis Obispo), will assume new duties, September 1, 
as dean of men, Alfred (N. Y.) University, succeed- 
ing Edward L. Hawthorne, whose appointment was 
reported in ScHoot anp Socrety, October 2, 1948, 
and who has resigned to enter the field of college 
fund raising. Ernest H. Finch, instructor in English, 
Cornell University, will sueceed Ellsworth Barnard 
as head of the department of English, and Robert G. 
Sutton has been appointed instructor in music. The 
Reverend Myron K. Sibley, pastor of Union Univer- 
sity Church, Alfred, who has been serving as chaplain 
on a part-time basis, has been appointed to a full-time 
chaplaincy. 


Gordon W. Sweet, chairman, division of fine arts, 
Queens College (Charlotte, N. Car.), who has been 
serving as acting dean of the college since August, 
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1949, when James M. Godard resigned to accept the 
executive secretaryship of the Commission on Higher 
Education, Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, has been named to the deanship. 
Hunter Bryson Blakely, whose inauguration as presi- 
dent of the college was reported in ScHOOL AND So- 
cieTY, July 13, 1940, has resigned to serve as director 
of education for the Southern Presbyterian Church. 


J. Hobart Allred, professor of modern languages, 
High Point (N. Car.) College, will assume additional 
duties, June 1, as dean of students, succeeding Percy 
KE. Lindley, professor of religious education, who has 
asked to be relieved of administrative responsibilities 
to devote his full time to teaching. 


Barbara Wise, guidance director, Linden Hall Junior 
College (Lititz, Pa.), has been appointed to the newly 
created post of academic dean in full charge of the 
academic program. 


Reginald Henry Phelps, lecturer in German and 
dean of special students, Harvard University, has been 
given additional duties as associate dean, Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences. Other appointments in- 
clude: to named professorships, Perey W. Bridgman 
(Higgins University Professor), Zechariah Chafee, 
Jr. (University Professor of Law), Edwin J. Cohn 
(Higgins Professor of Biochemistry), and Harvey 
Brooks (Gordon Mckay Professor of Applied Phys- 
ics); to professorships, Edwin O. Reischauer (Far 
Eastern languages), Pearson Hunt and Neil L. Crone 
(business administration), Vernam E. N. Hull (Celtic 
languages and literatures, to succeed Kenneth H. 
Jackson who has accepted a professorship in the 
University of Edinburgh), Benjamin Rowland, Jr. 
(fine arts), John T. Dunlop (economies), Henry A. 
Murray (clinical psychology), and Fred L. Whipple 
(astronomy); and to associate professorships, Robert 
L. Wolff (history), Hallam L. Movius, Jr., and Doug- 
las L. Oliver (anthropology), and Paul M. Doty 
(chemistry). 


Robert Edward Stiemke, professor of sanitary en- 
gineering, the Pennsylvania State College, will assume 
new duties, September 1, as director, School of Civil 
Engineering, Georgia Institute of Technology (At- 
lanta). 


Jay L. Otis, professor of psychology, Western Re- 
serve University, has been appointed director of a 
new Research and Service Center that will provide 
a four-divisional community service designed to make 
available to Cleveland business the research and ad- 
visory skill of the School of Business. 


The Reverend John W. Johnnaber, of Westport 
Point (Mass.), will assume new duties in September 
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as director of religious life, Morningside College 
(Sioux City, Iowa). ‘ 


Elizabeth Geen and George W. Ince have resigned 
from the staff of Alfred (N. Y.) University. Dy 
Geen, dean of women, will leave in August for a year 
of study and travel; Mr. Ince, director of public re. 
lations, left his post in mid-April. 


Recent Deaths 

Archibald Ellsworth Minard, dean emeritus, School 
of Applied Arts and Sciences, North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College (Fargo), died, May 9, at the age 
of seventy-two years, according to a report received 
by ScHoon anD Society, May 18. Dean Minard had 
served the college as instructor in English and phi- 
losophy (1904-07), professor of philosophy and head 
of the department (1907-20), head (1920-26) and 
dean (1926-35), School of Science and Literature, 
and dean (1935-49), School of Applied Arts and 


Sciences. 


Seaver Burton Buck, founder (1907) and former 
headmaster of the Berkshire School (Great Barring- 
ton, Mass.), died, May 15, at the age of eighty-one 
years. Mr. Buck had served as teacher (1887-90) 
in rural schools; teacher (1890-91), Misses Allen 
School for Girls (West Newton, Mass.) ; senior mas- 
ter, head of the department of English, and acting 
headmaster (1899-1906), Hackley School (Tarry- 
town, N. Y.); and headmaster (1907-42), Berkshire 
School. 


Lewis Ward Williams, assistant professor of educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, died, May 15, at the age 
of sixty-seven years. Dr. Williams had served as in- 
structor in science and coach (1909-12) and prin- 
cipal (1912-16), Township High School, Marshall 
(Ill.); and in the university as assistant in physics 
(1916-17), assistant in education (1917-18), instruc- 
tor in education (1919-39), assistant professor (since 
1939), secretary of the appointments committee (since 
1918), and principal (1922-32), University High 
School. 


Ray Fife, professor of agricultural education, the 
Ohio State University (Columbus), died, May 16, at 
the age of sixty-six years. Dr. Fife had served as 
teacher (1903-07) in rural schools; county school 
supervisor (1910-15) and assistant state leader, boy’s 
and girl’s clubs (1917-19), Van Wert (Ohio); as- 
sistant professor of agricultural education (1919-21) 
and professor (since 1938), the Ohio State Univer- 
sity; state supervisor of vocational agriculture (1921- 
36), Ohio; and president (1936-38), New Mexico 
College of Agriculture and Mechanie Arts (State 
College). 


Alice Elizabeth Kober, associate professor of classi- 
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«| languages, Brooklyn College, died, May 16, at the 
we of forty-three years. Dr. Kober had served as 
sstructor (1929-30), Hunter College (New York 
city), and instructor in classical languages (1930- 
“and assistant professor of classical languages 
nce 1935), Brooklyn College. 
John Bolton Kelso, retired professor of the history 
art, Macalester College (Saint Paul, Minn.), died, 
\ay 17, at the age of seventy-four years. Dr. Kelso 
had served as a member of the staff (1911-32) and 
jean (1921-32), College of Wooster (Ohio), and in 
the professorship at Macalester College (1933-40). 
The Reverend Jeremiah Thomas Fitzgerald, O.P., 
vice-president, Providence (R. I.) College, died, May 
Father Fitzgerald, 
yho was one of the incorporators of the college 
1919), had held a post in the department of English 
since 1920 and had served the vice-presideney since 
1931. 


9), at the age of sixty-one years. 


John Martin Warbeke, professor emeritus of philoso- 
phy, Mount Holyoke College (South Hadley, Mass.), 
Dr. War- 
beke had served as instructor in German and phi- 
losophy (1906-12), Williams College (Williamstown, 
Mass.), and at Mount Holyoke College as assistant 
philosophy 
(1912-15) and professor and head of the depart- 
ment (1915-44). 


lied, May 21, at the age of seventy years. 


professor and associate professor of 


The Reverend William Evans, dean, Fuller College 
of Missions and Evangelism (Los Angeles), died, May 
21, at the age of eighty years. Dr. Evans, who had 
ield pastorates in Goshen (Ind.), Wheaton (IIll.), and 
Chicago, had served as director of Bible courses 
(1901-15), Moody Bible Institute (Chicago); asso- 
ciate dean (1915-18), Bible Institute (Los Angeles) ; 
executive vice-president (1943-44), the John Brown 
Schools; and dean (since 1945), Fuller College of 
Missions and Evangelism. 


nner ) Ld; , 


DAICHES, DAVID. Poems in English 1530-1940: 

Edited with Critical and Historical Notes and Essays. 
Pp. xli+ 763. he Ronald Press Company, New York 
10. 1950. $3.50. 
The past ten years or so have witnessed something of a 
revolution in the methods of teaching poetry at the college 
level. The editor was assisted in this compilation by Wil- 
- Charvat, professor of English, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 





DEAN, VERA MICHELES, AND J. K. GALBRAITH. 
Can Europe Unite? Pp. 62. Illustrated. Foreign 
Policy Association, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16. 
1950. 35 cents. 

If the union of Western Europe is to be successfully forged, 
it must be broadened to include the United States. An- 
other in the Headline Series. 
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DOUGLASS, HARL R. (Editor). Education for Life 
Adjustment: Its Meaning and Implementation. Pp. 
viii+491. The Ronald Press Company, New York 10. 
1950. $4.50. 

Another in the Douglass Series in Education, with a fore- 
word by Raymond W. Gregory, associate commissioner for 
vocational education, Office of Education, FSA. 


ELDRIDGE, SEBA, et al. Fundamentals of Sociology: 
A Situation Analysis. Pp. xvi+720. Illustrated. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 432 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16. 1950. $4.75. 

One of the paradoxes encountered by college teachers is 
that they learn far more from the courses they teach than 
do their students. The distinguishing feature of this book 
is that it represents an attempt to solve this paradox by 
putting the student in somewhat the same situation as the 
teacher. 

e 


FINKELHOR, DOROTHY C. College Course in Secre- 


tarial Duties. Pp. vii+179. $2.00. Workbook. Pp. 
159. $1.20. Prentice-Hall, Ine., New York 11. 1950. 


The primary aim of this course is to give the student prac- 
tice in several areas of office skill. 


FOSTER, ROBERT GEIB. Marriage and Family Rela- 
tionships. Pp. xvit+316. The Macmillan Company, 
New York 11. 1950. $2.75. 

Decision to publish a revised edition of this book is due to 
the hearty reception it received from many teachers, stu- 
dents, and young men and women throughout the country. 


‘*Germany 1947-1949: The Story in Documents.’’ De- 
partment of State Publication $556. Pp. xlvi+631. 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1950. $3.25. 

This presents the story of American policy toward and 
pertinent development in Germany. 


2 
‘‘Guides to Curriculum Building: The Junior High 
School Level.’’ Cireular Series A, No. 51. Bulletin 
No. 8. Pp. iv+181. Illustrated. Vernon L. Nickell, 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, Ill. 
1950. 
° 


HALL, D. M. The Dynamics of Group Discussion: A 
Handbook for Discussion Leaders. Pp. 63.  Illus- 
trated. The Interstate Printers and Publishers, 19-27 
N. Jackson Street, Danville, Ill 1950. 75 cents, 
quantity rates. 

Here is an operating manual for group work. It tells how 
to make the group function as a democratic organization, 
how to make it click. 

° 


HAMRIN, SHIRLEY A., AND BLANCHE B. PAUL- 
SON. Counseling Adolescents. Pp. x+371. Science 
Research Associates, 228 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
4. 1950. $3.50. 


This is the first book to be published in the Professional 
Guidance Series. 


@ 
HANNA, PAUL R., AND CLYDE F. KOHN. Cross- 
Country: Geography for Children. Pp. 160.  Illus- 


trated. Scott, Foresman and Company, 114 East 23d 
Street, New York 11. 1950. $2.00. 
This book, written in third-grade vocabulary, cannot help 
but be extra easy for fourth-graders to read. The book 
itself has ali the appeal of a favorite “store-bought” 
juvenile. 

o 


KLINEBERG, OTTO. ‘‘Tensions Affecting Interna- 
tional Understanding: A Survey of Research.’’ Bul- 
letin No. 62. Pp. xi+227. Social Science Research 
Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17. 1950. $1.75. 


This monograph is an imaginative and technically skillful 
ordering and application of scattered and fragmentary 


products of research on human behavior, so that they may 
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be brought to bear with full force on tensions crucial to Report of Educational Department, I.L.G.W.U. Jee, 3 
peace. 1948, to May 31, 1950. Pp. 38. Ilustrated 2% 
& : ° ore 4 Pre ° Inter. 
; ees be national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 1710 Broa. 
LAIDLER, HARRY W. British Labor as Government way, New York 19. 1950. te 
and as Opposition. Pp. 37. Llustrated. League for This biennial report, covering the 32d and 33d year 
Industrial Democracy, 112 East 19th Street, New York ped official existence of the educational department, ,, 
3. . 1950. 25 cents. in | fwt a milestone in the forward progress of ¢ 
This pamphlet begins with 1892, when J. Keir Hardie, e 
British miner, was first elected to the House of Commons ~ 
as an Independent Laborite from Scotland. Eight years SARGENT, S. STANSFELD. Social Psychology : 
later (1900) the British Labor Party was born. Integrative Interpretation. Pp. x+519. The Ron 
e Press Company, New York 10. 1950. $4.50. i 
7 INT_ITATIpM 2 7 > a This is the work of a psychologically trained gsocja) ».. 
LEHM ANN HAUPT, HELLMI T. One Hundred Books chologist, a part of whose graduate study was done i oh 
about Bookmaking: A Guide to the Study and Appre- social sciences. =- 


ciation of Printing. Unpaged. Columbia University 
Press, New York 27. 1949. $1.75. 
° 
LOVELASS, HARRY D. ‘‘How to Conduct the Study 
of the Guidance Services of the School: Sponsored by 
the Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program.’’ 
Circular Series A, No. 51. Bulletin No. 6. Pp. 262. 
Vernon L. Nickell, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Springfield, Ill. 1949. 
e 
McDONALD, RALPH W. Current Trends in Higher 





INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 


Established, exclusive New York private schoo} 
will require $5,000 additional working capital to 
expand facilities. 





Excellent earnings record. 


teferences exchanged. Submit bank reference for 
further information. 


Education 1949. Pp. 202. Department of Higher 
Education, National Education Association, Washing- 
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